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ABSTRACT 

’’'his paper presents three arguments for maintaining 
the open-door policy in community colleges. One is the social demand 
argument. Since the Commission on Higher Education, appointed by 
President Truman in 19<n, estimated that at least up per cent of the 
population had the mental ability to complete in years of schoolina, 
various national committees and organizations have likewise suoport.ed 
this view. Now open-door institutions have come to be expected by 
much of the American public. Graphs illustratino enrollment trends 
over aoproximately the last 20 years support maintenance of the 
open-door philosophy. Other arguments for keening the door open are 
the cost benefit and the manpower training which take into account, 
the cost and benefit to the individual as well as the cost and 
benefit to society for an individual's attendance at college. Tables 
are included to illustrate the relationship between education and 
income and the amount of education demanded for various occupations. 
(RC) 
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Introduction 



There are three arguments for maintaining open access to community college education: 

A 

social demand, cost benefit, and manpower needs. The social demand argument will 
note: (1) ;he firm commitment, indeed the virtual promise, that America is deter- 
mined to keep the door open, (2) the acceptance of this promise by more and more 
students, and (3) the probable disastrous consequences if the doors were even par- 
tially closed. The cost benefit argument will note the substantial benefits both to the 
Individual and society from a community college education far outweigh the costs In- 
volved. The manpower argument will examine the strong relationship between the need 
for cconom'c growth and the provision for properly educated workers. 



Finally, these three arguments converge to make open access mandatory In any plan 
about the future directions of the open - door college. 
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Wo Must Continue To Keep The Open Door Open 



Arguments to keep the open door open generally take three forms: 

(1) Social Demand Argument 

(£) Cost Benefit Argument 

(3) The Manpower Argument 

The social demand argument will be examined first. This argument means simply that 
society will demand that the open door colleges keep their doors open to all students 
whatever their race, color or creed; background, Interests or aptitude. It is certainly 
true that there is such a demand in America. The American promise to satisfy the 
social demand has been with us a long time. In 1947, the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, appointed by President Truman, after estimating that at least 49% of the popula- 
tion had the mental ability to complete 14 years of schooling with a curriculum that 
should lead to gainful employment or further study, further said: 

"As one means of achieving the expansion of educational opportunity and 
the diversi i (cation of educational oiferings it considers necessary, this 
Commission recommends that the number of community colleges be in- 
creased and their activities be multiplied." (Higher Education for American 
Democracy — cited in Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and Pros- 
pect , 1960) 

Before ten years had elapsed, another Committee Beyond the High School was appointed 
by President Eisenhower. This committee said in its Second Report to the President! 



"Expansion of the two year college has been one of the most notable de- 
velopments In post-high school education in the Twentieth Cenlury America 
. . . .These (institutions) respond to the increasing demand for a greater 



variety of more accessible training and education, while at the same time 
helping other colleges and universities to concentrate a greater proportion 
of their energies than would otherwise be possible on upper division gradu- 
ate and professional work. . . . Community colleges are not designed, how- 
ever, merely to relieve enrollment pressure on senior institutions. They 
have a role and an identity of their own. " (Second Report to the President 
— Medsker, The Junior College , 1960) 



More recently, a Carnegie Commission on Higher Education published a report entitled 
The Open-Door Colleges: Policies for Community Colleges . In this report, society's 
need for open-door community colleges was again stated emphatically. The Carnegie 
Commission was headed by the former Chancellor of the University of California, 

Clark Kerr. Among its recommendat'ons were: open access to all public community 
colleges by 1976, the removal of financial barrieis to enrollment, and low or no tui- 
tion in community colleges. This report Is dated June 1970. In addition, it recom- 
mends that by 1980, 230 to 280 new community colleges be in operation to service 
from 35 to 40 percent of all undergraduate students In community colleges. (Carnegie 
Commission, The Open Door Colleges , 1970) 



America's promises to satisfy the social demand for open access to higher education 
have come not only from national commissions but also from leaders in American 
higher education. In 1968, Edmund dearer, Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, pointed out that In response to social demands, open 
door admission policies will predominate in the next decade. (Clearer, Edmund J. 

1968) Writing also In 1968, Roueche, then the Associate Director of the ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior College Information at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
emphasised that the junior college does have the democratic goal of educating everyone 
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to his highest ability. (Roueche, J. E. & D. M. Sims, 1968) In 1966, Bill Priest, 
then President of the American Association of Junior Colleges, referred to social 
demand for the democratic goal of American's junior colleges as being "people's 
colleges", built to serve everyone . (Priest, Bill J. , 1966) Dorothy M. Knoell 
observed that providing universal higher education beyond high school is indeed a 
national commitment. (Knoell, Dorothy M. , 1966) The Muscatine Report referred 
to a "rise in educational expectations with the concompetent population Increase" at 
the same time refe;ring to the social demand argument for keeping college doors open 
to everyone. (Muscatine, Charles, 1966) Similarly, Charles Collins, Associate 
Director of the Junior College leadership Program at the University of California at 
Berkeley, refers to the social demand for the open-door and for equal opportunity 
to education as tied to the "revolution of rising expectations"'. (Collins, Charles C. , 
1969) Warren Bennis refers to this social demand for the open door as "arriblsmo", 
which means the "unbridled desire to rise". (Bennis, Warren. Arriblsmo: The 
Research Reporter, Vol. 5, November 3, 1970) 

Thus, there are ample rhetorical promises in tho pages of American higher education. 
The social demand promises Include tho following: the notion that young Americans 
can benefit from this education experience, tho notion that a democracy like America 
is bound to provide this experience, and the notion that American society will simply 
demand that this education be open to all. Thus, the social demand rhetoric has been 
pervasive, starting in 1947 with Truman's Commission on Higher Education) passing 
through Eisenhower's administration with a simitar call for open access) to the 1970 
Carnegie Commission, also calling for open access. Thl# ^oclal demand rhetoric has 



